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record, and there is no doubt of the right of the Chapter
Governor-General to demand strict observance of it.    __1
It is significant that in the Irish Free State, where the
determination to exclude any royal intervention has
been from the first dominant, the practice is to give
whenever possible legal powers, not to the Governor-
General in Council, but to the Executive Council itself,1
a procedure which effectively eliminates the Governor-
General from any interference or knowledge of current
affairs. It must be added that, if the practice of ap-
pointing partisans as Governors-General were adopted
in the Dominions, the result might be serious in
inducing ministries to withhold knowledge from the
representative of the Crown which would have been
gladly given to an impartial appointee.
If after discussion the Dominion ministry declines
to modify its proposed line of action, there is normally
no option for the Governor but to assent, for the
responsibility belongs to ministers, not to him. But in
certain cases mere assent may be impossible, and in
the past there has existed a marked difference between
British and Dominion practice as regards the necessity
of taking ministerial advice. That a Governor should
act on ministerial advice has been admitted in the
Dominions, but with an important proviso: a Governor
may reject advice if he can secure, in the event of the
resignation of the ministry in consequence of his action,
a new ministry which wiU accept responsibility ex post
facto for his rejection of advice. The doctrine of course
is familiar to English politicians, for it is the principle
announced by Sir E. Peel as binding on liim when he
1 Even the power of pardoning offences under the Constitution
(Amendment No. 17) Act, 1931.